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Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 


OrTrway. 
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THE CURATE. 
( Concluded. ) 


AS soon as the funeral rites of Sir 
Frederic were performed, the general 
accompanied Henley to the manor 
house, where they had an interview with 
the nephew of the deceased baronet, 
who had succeeded to the estate. The 
young man was more humane than his 
uncle had been cruel and oppressive. 
He gave them to understand, that he 
saw the misfortunes of Henley with 
concern, but had not before, the means 
of removing them, though he would 
now give a proof of his justice, by re- 
storing him to his former independence. 
This determination received the ap- 
plause it so well merited, and the gene- 
ral, having thus nobly exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of the unfortunate, 
returned to London, after giving the 
doctor an invitation to pass some weeks 


at his house, and view the curiosities of 


the metropolis, when it should be con- 
venient for him. 

The days of Henley glided on smooth- 
ly, and no fresh disaster pressed upon 
him, except that the virtues of bis son, 
now lost to him forever, at times in- 
truded on his recollection, and drew a 
tear down the furrows of his cheek.— 
But it was quickly wiped away, for he 
considered that if Providence had taken 
one child from him, it was through that 
very event that the remainder of his 
family had been preserved. A few 


months after, having obtained leave “| but I hope [have done my duty.”— | 





























absence from his congregation, he ac- 
cepted the general’s offer, and visited 
him in the city, where he was received 
with genuine hospitality. A short time 
being spent m rational amusements, the 
little party began to be weary of the 
town, and determined to make a tour 
along the coast of Kent for the purpose 
of viewing the dock yards, &c. Among 
other places, they inspected the magni- 
ficent castle and cliff of Dover, so long 
celebrated by the immortal bard. hey 
were one day walking on the pier, when 
a cartel ship arrived from France, filled 
with English Page sss who had been 
exchanged. ‘The general and Henley 
stood at a little distance, remarking the 
symptoms of gladness that overspread 
the countenances of the poar fellows on 
being restored to their native country. 
A young man of comely appearance, 
dressed in a faded military uniform, 
leaped ashore among the rest, and had 
scarcely set foot on dry land, when 
Henley rushed forward, and clasping 
him in his arms, exclaimed with trans- 
port, “Oh! my son! my son!” ‘The 
general instantly recognized the hero, 
and was overjoyed at this happy meet- 
ing. For some moments both father 
and son were nearly entranced with 
pleasure, and the former, having at last 
collected his feelings, exclaimed 
“when I least expected so much bliss, | 
I have found thee, my boy, covered 

with glory!” ‘I cannot say any thing 

about that, father,” replied the youth, | 
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The general then stepped forward and 
said, ** Charles, do not overlook your 
chief, he welcomes you to England.” 
Charles, who had not before perceived 
him, bowed low, and made no reply. 
“Come,” continued his commander, 
“* accompany us to some private place, 
where we can learn by what means you 
so narrowly escaped ; I saw you fall, 
and, as I thought, never to rise again.” 
Having adjourned to the general's lodg- 
ings, young Henley thus began his little 
narrative. ‘You, Sir, are perfectly 
acquainted with my adventures, until I 
fell by your side, and have, no coubt, 
informed my father of them. The 
builet I received, penetrated deep into 
my breast; the blood flowed copiously: 
in a few minutes nothing was intelli- 
gible to my_ senses, but a confused 
noise which I could not comprehend | 
and ¥ sunk into a swoon; what passed | 
afterwards I cannot tell. At the time 
I tainted it was broad day-light, but| 
when I recovered the shades of evening 
were just approaching. I however got| 
up, and made shift to walk, frequently | 
stumbling over the bodies of my dead | 
comrades, with great difficulty I reach- | 
ed a farm house that was in sight, and! 
made known my case; the inhabitants 
consented to lodge me for the night 
and kindly bound up my wounds. The | 
next day, having procured a vehicle, 
they conveyed me to the French hos- 
pital, some miles further up the coun- 
try. 4, of course, became a prisoner, 
and was marched, with many others, 
mto the interior. After remaining| 
there a long ume, orders were issued 
for our relcase, in consequence of be ing | 
exchanged: I was among the heppy | 
number, and by the bk ssings of Hea-| 
ven am returned ‘sale, able again to fight 
for my country.” “ Yes,” said the ge- 
neral, “and to receive the reward duc 
to valour. But you have, perhaps, no 
inclination to remain in the ermy. If 
_ so, I will take care to provide for you 
in some other way.” ‘ Your goodness 
exceeds my warmest hopes,” replied 
OUharles; “my service has been short 











COMPANION. 


as a soldier, but long enough to raise 
a desire of continuing in the same pro- 
fession.” ‘Tam glad to find,” answer- 
ed his benefactor, “ that after feeling 
the inconvenience which that state pro- 
duces, you still have the boldness again 
to face danger.” It only remains to 
add, that the general performed his 
promige. Charles is promoted to the 
rank of an officer, by the intercession 
of his generous commander, who de- 
clares, that he will always patronize 
and exhalt him to the highest situation 
that it is in his power to do, 
—_—— 
VANITY. 

Every human breast is tinctured with 
vanity—Self love is the reigning prin- 
ciple of man; and sclf love begets self 
partiality. However inattentive others 
may be to our accomplishments, we 
commonly are quick to discover them 
ourselves, and that too through a mag- 
nifying glass. And indeed it is difficult 
to find which among us is the most vain 
of his abilities, from the greatest philo- 
sopher to the most impenetrable numb- 
skull. Nor are we at all desirous that 
this knowledge of our individual pre- 

eminence in W 5 should be confined 
within our own breasts, on the contrary, 
every one is studying some method by 
which to lead the public at large into the 
secret. Some endeavour to ‘effect this 
important end by scribbling, some by 
talking, and others, perhaps, more ju- 
diciously, by holding their tongue. I 
term the latter method the most judi- 
cious, because I consider it the satest, 
as folly itself, in this way, disguised by 
a grave nok. a sapient air, x. a close 
mouth, may often pass for wisdom. 
The world too, pe rhaps, in no instance 
are more candid than in this particular 
—for I have rarely known an instance 
where a bungling speaker has not been 
esteemed an excellent thinker—*“ If he 
seldom or never communicate any 
thoughts,” say they, “surely he must 
have an immense fund within.” Some 
will endeavour to convince the world 
that they are wise, by professing them- 














selves to be fools.—Thus it is storied 
of a former president of a certain col- 
lege ; that he laid it down to his pupils 
as a maxim, “The more any one in 
fact knew, the less opinion he would 
have of his own abilities ; and that he 
must be a very wise man indeed who 
was sensible that he knew nothing.”— 
After advancing his rules and descant- 
ing floridly upon them, he concluded 
by asserting, that he, in his own opinion, 
was nat two removes from an ideot.— 
Some pride themselves in a knowledge 
of the world, in polite accomplishments 
and genteel behaviour—whilst others, 
in opposition to these, and to show that 
they aré too wise to attend to such 
trifles, discover as much pride by be- 
having like clowns. Some pride them- 
selves in their liberality in matters of 
religion ; they would wish to appear too 
enlightened, and possessed of minds 
too great and independent to be tied up 
to any particular doctrines, rules, or 
principles of christianity, and affect to 
despise religious forms and ceremo- 
nies; while on the contrary extreme, 
others discover an equal degree of vain 
glory and’self conceit in uncommon dis- 
plays of sanctimonious looks, and unu- 
sual professions of piety and devotion, 
B. 


ee 


Among the happy people in the 
world, are those, in whose minds na- 
ture, or philosophy, has placed a kind 
of acid, with which care or disappoint- 
ment will not easily mix. This acid 
differs very much from ill nature ; it is 
rather a kind of salt, expressed from 
frequent observations on the folly, the 
vanity, and the uncertainty of human 
events; from that best of all philosophy, 
which teaches us to take men as we find 
them, and circumstances as they occur, 
good or bad, for better or for worse ; 
that dwells not on future prospects, re- 
flects not on past troubles, and cares not 
for present difficulties, but dexterously 
turns them either to ridicule or advan- 
tage ; snatching, at every opportunity, 
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accidental pleasures, and nobly bearing 
up against the rubs of ill fortune. 





DESCRIPTION OF VIENNA. 
By Madame De Stael. 

Vienna is situated in a plain, surrounded by 
picturesque hills. The Danube, which passes 
through and encircles it, divides itself into several 
branches, forming many pleasant islets. Vienna 
is an old town, small enough in itself, but begirt 
with spacious suburbs; it is pretended that the 
city, surrounded by its fortifications, is not more 
extensive now than it was at the time when 
Richard Coeur De Lion, was imprisoned near its 
gates. The streets are as narrow as those in 
Italy, the palaces recal, in some degree, those of 
Florence ; in short, nothing here resembles the 
rest of Germany, except a few Gothic edifices, 
which bring back the middle ages to the imagi- 
nation. The first of these edifices is the tower of 
St. Stephen, which rises above all the other 
churches of Vienna, and reigns majestically over 
the good and peaceful city, whose generations 
and glories it has seen pass away. It took two 
centuries to finish this tower, began in 1100. 
The monument of Prince Eugene, is the only one 
that has been, for some time past, erected in this 
church; he there lies waiting for other heroes. 
As I approached it, I saw a notice affixed to one 
of the pillars, that a young woman begged of 
those who should read this paper, to pray for her 
during her sickness. 

There is no great city without its public build- 
ing, its promenade, or some other wonder of art 
and nature, to which the recollections of infancy 


attach themselves; and I think that the Prater 


must possess a charm of this description for the 
inhabitants of Vienna; no where do we fin’, so 
near the capital, a public walk so rich in the 
beauties at once of rude and unornamented aa- 
ture. A majestic forest extends to the banks of 
the Danube; herds of deer are seen from afar, 
passing through the meadow; they return every 
evening, when the influx of company disturbs 
their solitude. It must be agreed that it forms a 
most striking coup d’ oeil, the sight of a whole 
nation assembled under the shade of magnifi- 
cent trees, on a turf ever verdant by the waters 
of the Danube. The people of fashion im car- 
riages, those of the lower orders on foot, meet 
here every evening. 

If you enter one of the redoubts, where balls are 
given to the citizens on holidays, you will behold 
men and women gravely performing, opposite to 
each other, the steps of a minuet, of which they 
have imposed upon themselves the amusement; 
the crowd often separates a couple while dancing, 
and yet each persists, as if they were dancing to 
acquit their consciences. You never meet a beg- 
gar at their promenades; none are to be seen in 
Vienna: the charitable establishments here are 
regulated With great order and liberality. 

— 

It is ungenerous to give a man occasion to 
blush at his oWn ignorance in one thing, who 
perhaps may excel us in mhany 
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POETRY. 


AMOR TIMIDO—From Metastasio. 


SAY, oh my heart, to what high daring point 
Aspire thy restless wishes and thy sighs? 
Who in the foldings of thy little hall, 
These tumults not unknown has bid to rise ? 
Meanwhile the narrow limits of my breast, 
Thee scarce within their precincts can confine, 
And now, contracting in thy prison house, 
I find thee not in thy accustom’d shrine. 
Now, dost thou burn ; now, freezest like the snow 
Which chills old Rhodophe, who mocks the 
sight ; 
And Ae oh strange to tell! the fierce extreme 
Of vivid flame and piercing cold unite. 
Alas, why sorrowest thou, my little heart? _ 
Why throb’st with pain, or art convuls’d with 
joy? 
What cager hopes impel thee headlong on, 
Or fears thy every feulty employ ? 
Pull well I know, for busy thought recals 
That awful day, that moment of my fate, 
Heedless of peril, when I dar’d to gaze, 


And learn’d to mourn my venial thought too 


late. 
That moment when beneath thy arched brow, 


First sparkled from its torch the streaming fire, 


Whose never ceasing flame consumes my soul, 
Full well I know, and what thou dost desire. 
Yes! yes! my beating heart, I understand, 


What these successive and quick throbs unply, | 


That thou dost mourn to share a lover’s pangs, 
And at a mistress’ feet expiring lie. 
Silence thy grief, thy glorious 
Oh! for a little, toendure essay, 
Forbear to give it utterance yet awhile, 
Aud my afflictions to the fair betray. 
But must this harsh restraint forever be, 
Must I in silence ish out my days? 
Love e’er attends the daring and the bold, 

And ever, bright success, with glory’s rays. 
Yes, that I love thee, dear all conquering maid, 
Shall by this sad and faithful heart be told, 
That thine eye’s lustre is the guilty cause, 

Why Lregardless of the risk am bold. 
—— 
TO VIOLA. 


In memory’s dear and cherish’d hour, 

T saw thee like the beauteous flow’r, — 
That twines around affection’s shrine ; 

In love’s pare light thy form was drest, 

I smil’dto mark thy gentle breast, | 
Soft trembling so the sigh of mine, 

When sorrow like a spoiler flew, 

And veil’d Love’s op’ning bud with dew, 
And hung the morn of youth with gloom ; 

# thought, tho bow’d by sorrows wile, 

The moon beam of thy sadden’d smile, 
More fair than pleasure’s rosy bloom. 

E’en now, though joy’s attemper’d ray, 

Delighted o’er thy bosom stray, 
Responsive to thy lover’s pray’ ; 

Yet gladness beamitg from his eyes, 

Love hangs upon thy smile and sighs, 

“ Affection’s tear hath glistened there.” 
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EPITAPH. 


What though nocherub, bending o’er this tomb. 
Weeps that its tenant shar’d the gen’ral doom ; 
What though no artist lift the chissel’d bust, 
To guard from injury this sacred dust: 
Yet friendship here shall come, with tear-full eyes, 
| And load the passing breeze with heart felt sighs ; 
Affection here, in pensive guise, shall stray, 
And lave with dewy grief the much lov’d clay. 
——— 
SONNET, 
Addressed to a Lady. 
When first I saw thee beautiful and young, 

My heart confess’d a soft, a pleasing pain, 
wut when I heard the music of thy tongue, 

Love led me captive with resistless chain. 
| Then did I list to Hope’s delysive voice, 

And dar’d believe the whole she whisper’d true; 
= Fancy a my youthtul heart rejoice, 
pourtray’d years of happiness with you. 
But oft within this 1 scene, . 

Hope will illume with colours far too bright ; 
And Fancy oft will lend a transient beam, 

To leave the soul in tenfold darker night. 
Thus have my dreams of bliss dissolv’d in air, 
And left my heart a victim to despair! 

LINES 

| To a Young Lady, who remarked that her heart 
} «was often sad when she seemed gay, and that she 
frequently retired to indulge her tears when the 
festive circle had withdrawn. 

And can’st thou act so false a part, 

As feign a joy thou dost not feel ? 
And can’st thou a dejected heart 
Beneath imposing smiles conéeal ? 

Or rather—why should secret grief, 
That gentlest bosom thus annoy ? 

Why thus impel to seek relief 
From tears that stain the cheek of joy 

But I may not the cause inquire; 

The heart alone its sorrow knows, 

And oft delighteth to retire, 

By all unseen to weep its woes. 
And sure the tear that dims thine eye, 
The sigh that heaves thy tender heart, 
Are dearer far than all the j 
That mirth and jollity impart. 
The Editer is obli to ize to his pat- 
rons for the sraieceet hich Te atoobton on 
have attended the delivery of the late numbers , 
he assures them that it is entirely owing to the 
employment pf a new carrier, and trusts that but a 
short time will be requisite to restore regularity. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 

T'wo Hand Mills, one of which is adapted for the 
grinding of paint, 3c. The other, for reducing to 
powder, galls and other hard substances. 

Aso, a large Iron Mortar. Apply at this office. 
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alley, opposite Mr. Girard’s bank—where a Ler - 
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